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PREFACE 


This  list  of  references  includes  studies  of  time  spent  in  home- 
making  in  the  United  States.  It  includes  only  research  published 
since  1945,  with  one  exception.  This  earlier  study  (listed  as  the 
first  item  because  it  preceded  the  others  in  time)  is  included  be- 
cause it  is  still  widely  referred  to,  and  has  been  used  both  as  a 
pattern  and  as  a  base  of  comparison  for  later  studies.  Unpub- 
lished master's  and  doctoral  theses  have  been  omitted,  except 
those  summarized  in  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 

The  list  of  references  consists  of  four  sections,  listed  below. 
Within  each  of  these  sections  studies  are  listed  alphabetically,  by 
author.  A  study  giving  data  applicable  to  two  or  more  sections 
is  reported  in  the  one  where  the  findings  fit  best.  The  annotations 
describe  the  sample  and  method  of  the  study — if  given — as  well 
as  the  findings.  Definitions  and  terminology  used  are  those  of 
the  authors,  and  are  not  uniform  from  study  to  study. 
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SECTION  I.   AMOUNT  OF  TIME  SPENT  ON  ALL  HOMEMAKING  TASKS 

(1)  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics. 

1944.  The  Time  Costs  of  Homemaking — A  Study  of  1,500  Rural  and  Urban  House- 
holds.  10  pp.    (Mimeographed)  (Out  of  print). 

Experiment  stations  in  several  States  obtained  data  during  1924-28  from 
559  farm  and  249  rural  nonf arm  homemakers  contacted  through  the  Extension 
Service.  Urban  data  were  obtained  in  1930-31  from  married  alumnae  of  six 
Eastern  colleges— 282  living  in  cities  of  2,500  to  100,000  population  and  410  in 
cities  of  100,000  or  more.  Neither  sample  included  homemakers  with  regular 
paid  employment.  Using  forms  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
the  women  kept  a  record  for  1  week  of  time  spent  in  homemaking  and  other 
activities.  Homemaking  included  food  activities,  house  care,  clothing  and  tex- 
tile activities  (laundry,  sewing),  care  of  the  family,  buying  and  management, 
and  "other. 11 

Farm  homemakers  spent  51.7  hours  a  week  on  homemaking  activities,  rural 
nonfarm  homemakers  51.5  hours,  women  in  small  cities  49.5  hours,  and  those 
in  larger  cities  47.1  hours.  Food  activities  took  more  of  their  time  than  any 
other — 23.5,  21.2,  16.5,  and  14. 1  hours,  respectively.  Clothing  and  textiles 
activities  ranked  second  for  the  rural  homemakers  and  care  of  family  for  the 
urban  (more  of  the  latter  group  had  children  under  5).  Total  homemaking  time 
(homemaker  and  others)  averaged  about  61  hours  in  rural  areas  and  79  and  81 
hours,  respectively,  in  small  and  large  cities. 

(2)  Anderson,  Ella  S. ,  and  Fitz Simmons,  Cleo. 

1960.   Use  of  Time  and  Money  by  Employed  Homemakers.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  52 
(6):  452-455. 

The  sample  included  190  homemakers,  randomly  selected  from  employed 
home  demonstration  club  members  in  Virginia.  Of  these,  about  three-fourths 
were  employed  full  time  and  one-fourth  part  time.  Data  were  obtained  by  ques- 
tionnaire and  from  records  the  women  kept  for  1  week  in  1958. 

The  women  employed  full  time  spent  an  average  of  31  hours  and  those  em- 
ployed part  time  49  hours  a  week  on  homemaking  (including  food  work,  house 
care,  clothing  care,  outdoor  work,  and  shopping).  Food  work  took  15  hours  per 
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week  for  the  full-time  and  20  hours  for  the  part-time  workers.  No  breakdown 
is  given  for  the  other  home-making  activities. 

Cowles,  May  L. ,  and  Dietz,  Ruth  P. 

1956.   Time  Spent  in  HomemaMng  Activities  by  a  Selected  Group  of  Wisconsin 
Farm  Homemakers.   Jour.  Home  Econ.  48(1):  29-35. 

Data  were  secured  in  1953  from  85  farm  homemakers  in  Dane  County, 
Wis.  Though  not  randomly  selected,  the  sample  had  about  the  same  distribu- 
tion by  household  size  and  age  of  homemaker  as  the  farm  population  of  the 
county  in  the  1950  Census.  Each  woman  kept  a  record  of  time  useby  5-minute 
intervals  for  7  days. 

The  homemakers  spent  an  average  of  52.  8  hours  a  week  in  homemaking 
activities.    Food  preparation  and  clearing  away  took  19.8  hours,  care  of  the 
house  11.0  hours,  care  of  the  family  7.5  hours,  laundry  work  6.8  hours,  sewing 
4.1  hours,  and  buying  and  management  3.7  hours.  Variations  related  to  house- 
hold size  and  age  of  the  homemaker  are  given.   Other  factors  associated  with 
unusually  large  expenditures  of  time  on  food  work,  laundry,  and  care  of  the 
house  are  discussed.  Total  homemaking  time  (homemaker  and  others)  averaged 
60.  5  hours  a  week. 


Dickins,  Dorothy. 

1945.   Time  Activities  in  Homemaking.  Miss.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  424,  26  pp. 

The  sample  included  80  white  and  80  Negro  families.  They  were  selected 
from  a  group  of  families  that  had  cooperated  in  a  previous  survey  and  had  com- 
prised 94  percent  of  all  families  in  three  Mississippi  towns  with  a  female  home- 
maker,  not  more  than  one  boarder,  and  meals  served  at  home.  Two  economic 
classes,  based  on  value  of  housing,  were  selected  for  each  racial  group.  The 
homemakers  kept  a  record  of  time  use  for  1  week  in  1943. 

Homemaking  time  averaged  50.4  hours  a  week  in  the  lower  and  45.5  hours 
in  the  higher  economic  group  of  white  women,  and  46.  .9  and  48.  3  hours  a  week 
in  the  corresponding  groups  of  Negro  women.  Data  are  given  for  each  group 
on  time  spent  on  food  homemaking,  care  of  house  and  grounds,  laundering, 
sewing,  care  of  family  members,  and  management.  Homemaking  time  of  em- 
ployed and  nonemployed  women  is  given.  Total  homemaking  time  (homemaker 
and  others),  which  averaged  68.  6  and  62.  7  hours  in  the  lower  and  higher  white 
groups,  respectively,  and  59.7  and  59.5  hours  in  the  corresponding  Negro 
groups,  is  shown  for  families  of  different  sizes  and  types. 


(5)  Morgan,  James  N. ,  Sirageldin,  Ismail,  and  Baerwaldt,  Nancy. 

1966.   Productive  Americans:  A  Study  of  How  Individuals  Contribute  to  Economic 
Progress.   Mich.  Univ.  Survey  Res.  Center  Monog.  43,  546  pp. 

Data  were  obtained  by  interview  from  a  representative  national  sample  of 
2,214  families  in  1965.  A  single  question  about  time  spent  on  housework  was 
asked  for  (each)  wives,  husbands,  single  men  and  women,  other  family  mem- 
bers. For  example,  the  wife  was  asked,  "On  the  average  about  how  much  of 
your  time  is  spent  on  work  around  the  house  (such  as  preparing  meals,  clean- 
ing, and  straightening  up)  ?"  Indefinite  answers  were  assigned  arbitrary  time 
values.  Some  information  was  obtained  about  time  spent  on  household  produc- 
tion (sewing,  growing  and  preserving  food,  home  repairing  and  painting). 

Wives  spent  an  average  of  40  hours  a  week  on  regular  housework,  hus- 
bands 4  hours,  other  members  (in  families  where  there  were  any)  7  hours. 
Families  reporting  outside  help  averaged  5  hours  of  such  help  (including  time 
saved  eating  out).  Variations  related  to  many  factors  are  discussed.  Home 
production  averaged  4  hours  a  week  per  family. 

(6)  Muse,  Marianne. 

1946.   Time  Expenditures  on  Homemaking  Activities  in  183  Vermont  Farm  Homes. 
Vt.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  530,  72  pp. 

The  sample  included  183  farm  operator  families  in  Chittenden  County,  rep- 
resentative of  husband-wife  families  with  gross  income  of  $500  or  more.  Data 
on  use  of  time  the  preceding  weekday  and  week  were  obtained  by  interview  in 
July  1943. 

The  homemakers  spent  an  average  of  64.  5  hours  a  week  on  homemaking 
activities,  including  17.8  for  food  preparation  and  care;  7.5  for  dishwashing; 
3.5  for  food  preservation;  13.2  for  care  of  the  house;  6.0  for  laundry  and  sew- 
ing; 14.5  for  family  care  and  activities;  and  2.0  for  marketing  and  household 
business.  Variations  related  to  factors  pertinent  to  each  activity  are  shown. 
Total  homemaking  time  (homemaker  and  others)  averaged  82. 2  hours  a  week. 
Variations  related  to  household  size  and  age  of  the  youngest  member  are  given. 

(7)  Ross,  JohnE.,  and  Bostian,  Lloyd  R. 

1958.   Time  Use  Patterns  and  Communications  Activities  of  Wisconsin  Farm 
Families  in  Wintertime.  Wis.  Univ.  Dept.  Agr.  Journalism  BuL  28, 
110  pp. 

Data  were  obtained  from  523  farm  families  in  six  Wisconsin  communities, 
selected  on  the  basis  of  an  urbanization  index  as  representing  three  degrees  of 
urban  influence.  Families  were  randomly  selected  within  these  communities. 
Family  members  14  years  old  or  over  kept  diaries  of  time  spent  (30-minute 
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intervals)  for  3 days — any  3  consecutive  days  in  three  counties;  1  weekday,  Sat- 
urday, and  Sunday  in  the  other  three.  This  report  gives  data  on  use  of  time 
between  5s00  a.m.  and  11:30  p.m.  by  members  20  years  old  or  over. 

Women's  work  activities  were  classified  as  work  inside  the  home  (meal 
work,  child  care,  and  housework)  and  outside  the  home  (barn  chores,  other 
farmwork,  business  in  town,  and  work  off  the  farm).  Work  time  inside  the 
home  averaged  about  6.5  hours  on  weekdays,  6.9  on  Saturdays,  and  3.9  on  Sun- 
days. Meal  work  took  2.7,  3.2,  and  2.3  hours;  housework  3.3,  2.9,  and  1.0 
hours;  and  child  care  0.5,  0.8,  and  0.6  hour  on  the  respective  days.  Women's 
outside  work  took  3.7  hours  weekdays,  3.1  hours  Saturdays,  and  2.3  hours  Sun- 
days.  No  consistent  pattern  of  urban  influence  on  work  time  was  noted. 

Van  Bortel,  Dorothy  G. ,  and  Gross,  Irma  H. 

1954.   A  Comparison  of  Home  Management  in  Two  Socio-Economic  Groups.  Mich. 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  240,  50  pp. 

Data  were  collected  in  an  urban  area  during  the  1951  school  year  from  46 
homemakers  with  two  to  four  school- aged  children.  These  were  divided  equally 
between  upper-lower  and  upper-middle  socio-economic  classes.  The  women 
kept  a  record  of  time  use  (15-minute  intervals)  for  1  week.  Their  activities 
are  classified  according  to  roles:  Housewife,  manager,  family  member,  mother, 
wife,  and  individual. 

The  general  pattern  of  time  use  by  the  two  groups  was  similar.  The  house- 
wife role  (housekeeping  activities)  took  31  hours  per  week  for  the  upper-lower 
and  34  hours  for  the  upper-middle  class  women.  The  manager  role  (planning, 
shopping,  banking,  supervision  of  workers)  took  3.4  and  5.0  hours,  and  the 
mother  role  (care  and  supervision  of  children  and  housework  shared  with  them) 
took  14.4  and  12.  7  hours  in  the  respective  classes. 

Wiegand,  Elizabeth. 

1954.   Use  of  Time  by  Full-Time  and  Part-Time  Homemakers  inRelation  to  Home 
Management.   N.Y.  (Cornell)  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Memoir  330,  50  pp. 

The  sample  included  95  farm  operator  families  in  Genessee  County  and 
155  urban  families  in  Auburn.  Of  the  urban  homemakers,  53  were  gainfully 
employed  15  or  more  hours  a  week.  Data  were  obtained  by  interview  in  spring 
1952  about  use  of  time  the  preceding  weekday  and  weekend. 

On  weekdays  the  nonemployed  homemakers — farm  and  urban — spent  an 
average  of  7.  5  hours  and  the  employed  homemakers  4. 1  hours  on  homemaking 
(food  work,  dishwashing,  care  of  the  house,  care  of  clothing,  care  of  family 
members,  and  marketing  and  records).  Comparable  data  are  not  given  for 
weekends.    The  employed  women  spent  fewer  hours  (1.9  vs.  3.0  and  2.6  for 


■nonemployed  farm  and  urban  women)  but  a  larger  proportion  of  their  total  home- 
making  time  on  food  work  (food  preparation,  dishwashing).  Total  homemaking 
time  (homemaker  and  others)  averaged  8.5  hours  on  farms  and  7.7  and  4.7 
hours,  respectively,  in  nonemployed-  and  employed -wife  urban  households. 
Variations  related  to  family  size,  age  of  the  youngest  child,  stage  of  the  family 
cycle,  and  equipment  ownership  are  given. 

SECTION  H.   AMOUNT  OF  TIME  SPENT  ON  SPECIFIC  HOMEMAKING  TASKS 

(1)  Aiken,  Ann. 

1948.   Family  Laundry  Practices  and  Costs.   N.  Y.  (Cornell)  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
Bui.  847,  43  pp. 

Data  on  time  and  money  cost  of  the  previous  week's  laundry  were  obtained 
by  interview  from  364  homemakersin  1945.  The  sample  included  every  house- 
hold containing  a  family  in  a  farm  area  near  Dryden  and  two  areas  in  Ithaca. 
Income  levels  in  the  three  areas  were  comparable.  Twenty-five  families  with 
automatic  washing  machines  were  selected  outside  these  areas.  A  laboratory 
study  was  conducted  in  which  some  of  the  survey  data  were  verified. 

In  the  sample  areas  91  percent  of  the  families  had  electric  washers  (one 
automatic).  Home  laundering  time  averaged  6  hours  a  week — 3  for  washing, 
3  for  ironing.  Median  cost  was  $0.59  per  week  (equipment  cost,  interest  fore- 
gone, repairs,  supplies,  fuel,  electricity).  About  one-fifth  of  the  families  sent 
out  some  laundry,  with  average  money  cost  of  $2  and  time  cost  of  10  to  40  min- 
utes.  Expenditures  of  urban  and  rural  families  differed  little. 

(2)  Baily,  Betty  W. 

1962.    Food  Management  Practices  of  Employed  and  Nonemployed  Homemaker 
Families.   Ga.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  N.S.  98,  27  pp. 

Families  in  residences  randomly  selected  from  the  directories  of  Way- 
cross  and  Augusta  were  interviewed  in  1958  and  1960,  respectively.  To  be  eli- 
gible, the  family  must  have  had  both  male  and  female  head  and  the  homemaker 
must  have  been  either  gainfully  employed  20  or  more  hours  a  week  or  not  at 
all.  Information  was  obtained  from  140  employed  and  288  nonemployed  wives 
about  time  spent  on  meal  preparation  and  clean-up  the  preceding  weekday  and 
on  other  food  activities  the  preceding  week. 

Average  amounts  of  time  spent  by  the  employed  and  nonemployed  home- 
makers  reporting  the  specified  activity  were:  Food  preparation  1.  8  and  2.  3 
hours  a  day,  respectively;  clean-up  1.0  and  1.3  hours  a  day;  food  shopping  3.0 
and  2.6  hours  a  week;  food  storing  1.3  and  1.4  hours  a  week;  and  production 
and  preservation  0.4  and  0.5  hour  a  week.  Data  are  given  for  white  and  Negro 
homemaker  s. 
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Deacon,  Ruth  E. 

1960.  Family  Laundering  at  Home  and  With  Commercial  Services.   Ohio  Agr. 
Expt.  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  869,  19  pp. 

Twenty-four  homemakers  in  or  near  Columbus  volunteered  for  this  study — 
8  employed  and  16  nonemployed.  Of  the  24  homemakers,  16  had  automatic 
washers,  8  had  nonautomatic  washers,  and  13  had  dryers.  In  four  successive 
3-week  periods  the  families  (1)  did  all  laundering  at  home;  (2)  had  flat  work 
finished  by  a  commercial  laundry  and  did  the  rest  at  home;  (3)  sent  all  laundry 
to  a  commercial  laundry,  having  flat  work  and  shirts  finished  and  the  rest 
fluff -dried;  and  (4)  had  all  items  finished  at  a  commercial  laundry.  Time  and 
cost  records  were  kept  each  period. 

The  families  spent  an  average  of  5. 1  hours  a  week  on  laundering  activi- 
ties in  phase  (1);  4.8  hours  in  (2);  3.7  hours  in  (3);  and  3.0  hours  in  (4). 
Money  cost  averaged  $2.00  a  week  in  phase  (1)  (including  depreciation,  repair, 
interest  foregone,  electricity,  fuel,  water,  and  supplies);  $4.83  in  (2);  $7.54 
in  (3);  and  $12.45  in  (4).  Data  are  given  for  families  with  automatic  and  non- 
automatic  washers,  with  and  without  dryers,  for  employed  and  nonemployed 
wives,  and  per  item  laundered. 

De  Grazia,  Sebastian. 

1961.  The  Uses  of  Time.  IN — Kleemeier,  Robert  W.  (ed.),  Aging  and  Leisure, 
New  York:  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  pp.  123-124,  150-151. 

1962.  Of  Time,  Work,  and  Leisure.   New  York:  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
pp.  444-445. 

Data  from  a  survey  of  living  habits,  made  in  1954  by  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System,  are  presented.  The  sample  consisted  of  every  fifth  person 
over  5  years  old  in  a  representative  national  sample  of  about  7,000  households. 
These  persons  kept  diaries  covering  15-minute  periods  between  6  a.m.  and 
11  p.m.  for  2  consecutive  days.  The  1961  book  gives  data  for  men  and  women 
aged  20  to  49  and  50  and  over,  and  the  .1962  book  data  for  those  20  to  59. 

Women  20  to  59  years  old  spent  2.  5  hours  a  day  (average  of  all  7  days  of 
a  week)  eating  or  preparing  food  (preparing  food  not  given  separately);  2.7 
hours  on  household  chores  or  housekeeping;  1.1  hours  on  miscellaneous  work 
at  home;  and  0.4  hour  shopping.  Variations  by  age  were  slight.  Data  are 
given  for  a  weekday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

Dickins,  Dorothy. 

1958.   Food  Use  and  Gainful  Employment  of  the  Wife.    Miss.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
Bui.  558,  16  pp. 

Data  were  obtained  from  200  rural  white  husband-wife  families — 100  with 


employed  wives  (drawn  from  lists  of  employees  in  garment  factories)  and  100 
with  nonemployed  wives  (selected  to  be  comparable  to  the  other  group  in  family 
composition  and  ageof  homemaker).  In  interviews  conducted  in  1956  the  women 
gave  information  on  time  spent  the  last  weekday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  on  food 
activities  (preparation  and  care,  dishwashing  and  cleaning  up,  food  production 
and  preservation,  and  shopping). 

Employed  wives  spent  an  average  of  2.8  hours  a  weekday,  3.6  hours  on 
Saturday,  and  3.2  hours  Sunday  on  food  activities,  while  nonemployed  wives 
spent  5.5,  4.5,  and  3.4  hours,  respectively.  Total  time  on  food  activities 
(homemaker  and  others)  averaged  4.7,  4.4,  and  3.9  hours  on  the  respective 
days  for  employ ed-wife  households;  and  6.8,  5.7,  and  4.2  hours  in  households 
of  full-time  housewives.  Data  on  time  spent  on  individual  food  activities  are 
given. 

(6)  Goetz,  Helen  M. ,  and  others. 

1 966 .   Quantity  and  Quality  Measures  for  Homemaking  Work  Units .  Ind .  ( Purdue) 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Res.  Prog.  Rpt.  217,  6  pp. 

Time  records  kept  for  4  weeks  (1  in  each  season)  by  111  homemakers  in 
two  counties  totaled  232  from  rural  and  212  from  urban  households.  The  26 
women  using  least  and  most  time  for  regular  care  of  the  house  were  observed 
cleaning  a  bedroom,  then  the  11  parts  of  the  task  were  studied  in  a  laboratory. 
Findings  given  are  based  on  this  study  of  bedroom  care  and  on  the  records  of 
laundering  time  kept  by  the  homemakers. 

Time  spent  on  laundering  activities  averaged  27.  2  minutes  per  washer 
load  (85  percent  of  the  women  had  automatic  washers  and  most  of  these  had 
dryers).  Time  used  in  cleaning  a  bedroom  is  given  for  each  part  of  the  task 
separately.  The  influence  of  several  factors  on  time  for  the  two  tasks  is  noted. 

(7)  Walker,  Kathryn  E. 

1958.   New  York  State  Homemaking  Work  Units.   N.Y.  (Cornell)  Misc.  Bui.  28. 
6  pp. 

Data  from  the  survey  of  250  farm  and  city  families  described  in  I  (9)  above 
were  used  as  the  basis  for  establishing  work  units  for  the  six  most  time-con- 
suming household  tasks — meal  preparation,  dishwashing,  physical  care  of  family 
members,  washing,  ironing,  and  regular  care  of  the  house.  (A  homemaking 
work  unit  is  "the  amount  of  work  done  in  1  hour  under  average  conditions  by 
one  worker.  ")  Work  units  are  given  for  each  task,  with  variations  related  to 
different  family  situations. 
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Weaver,  Elaine  K. ,  Bloom,  Clarice  E. ,  and  Feldmiller,  Ilajean. 

1956.  A  Study  of  Hand  Vs.  Mechanical  Dishwashing  Methods.   Ohio  Agr.  Expt. 
Sta.  Bui.  772,  41  pp. 

Ten  homeowner  families  of  4  to  6  members  and  wanting  to  own  a  dish- 
washer were  contacted  through  a  home  economics  agent.  The  researcher  made 
four  visits  to  each  home  during  April-May  in  1955,  to  record  time  spent  wash- 
ing dishes  by  hand,  and  four  visits  during  June-July  to  record  dishwashing  time 
after  dishwashers  had  been  installed.  "Dishwashing"  included  clearing  table, 
putting  away  leftovers,  washing  and  wiping  dishes  (not  putting  them  away),  and 
cleaning  up  the  kitchen. 

Washing  dishes  by  hand  took  an  average  of  1  hour  13  minutes  a  day.  Do- 
ing them  with  a  dishwasher  took  36  minutes,  including  some  washing  by  hand. 
After  adjusting  for  the  smaller  number  of  dishes  washed  in  June-July,  the  time 
saving  was  32  minutes  a  day,  or  44  percent.  For  washing,  rinsing,  and  wip- 
ing dishes  only,  the  time  saving  averaged  80  percent. 

SECTION  HI.    ECONOMIES  OF  HOUSEHOLD  PRODUCTION  VS.  PURCHASE 

OF  GOODS  FOR  FAMILY  USE 

Asp,  Elaine,  Noble,  Isabel,  and  Clark,  Faith. 

1957.  Pilot  Study  of  Money  and  Time  Spent  in  Preparing  Baked  Products  From 
Individual  and  Premixed  Ingredients.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  49(9):  717-719. 

Ten  homemakers  made  four  baked  products  (see  below)  in  their  own  kitch- 
ens (1)  from  individual  ingredients,  (2)  from  a  homemade  mix,  and  (3)  from  a 
commercial  mix.  Recipes  used  gave  products  comparable  in  yield  and  quality. 
Records  of  money  cost  and  of  time  spent  in  preparation  and  cleanup  were  kept. 

Making  chocolate  chip  cookies  (1  lb.)  took  13  minutes  from  a  commercial 
mix  and  27  minutes  "from  scratch;"  yellow  cake  (1.6  lb.)  took  18  vs.  27  min- 
utes, baking  powder  biscuits  (0.7  lb.)  took  13  vs.  18  minutes,  and  pie  crust 
(0.3  lb.)  took  13  vs.  17  minutes,  respectively.  Making  these  same  products 
from  a  homemade  mix  (including  time  for  making  the  mix)  took  26,  33,  19, 
and  16  minutes,  respectively.  Money  cost  for  each  product  was  lowest  when  a 
homemade  mix  was  used,  highest  when  made  from  a  commercial  mix. 


Brew,  Margaret  L. 

1956.   Estimating  Money  Savings  and  Time  Costs  of  Homemade  Cotton  Dresses. 
U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  Rural  Family  Living  (April):  8-16. 

Data  are  given  for  five  styles  of  housedresses  and  five  styles  of  cotton 
daytime  dresses  in  sizes  14  and  20.   Each  type,  style,  and  size  was  bought 


readymade  in  April  1954.  Each  was  also  made  in  a  laboratory  (Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics)  by  an  experienced  seamstress,  using 
fabrics  similar  to  those  in  the  purchased  dresses. 

Each  style  and  size  of  housedress  was  made  by  two  methods:  (1)  From 
patterns  made  by  ripping  apart  the  purchased  dresses,  and  (2)  from  commer- 
cial patterns  similar  in  style  to  the  readymades.  Method  (1)  took  an  average 
of  about  1.5  hours  per  dress  of  each  size.  Method  (2)  took  about  2.0  hours 
for  size  14  and  2.2  hours  for  size  20.  (The  dresses  from  commercial  pat- 
terns took  longer  because  they  had  more  construction  details.)  Average  costs 
were:  Ready-to-wear,  $3.45;  made  by  method  (1),  $2.32  for  size  14,  $2.36 
for  size  20;  made  by  method  (2),  $2.84  for  size  14,  $3.01  for  size  20.  (Labor 
costs  are  not  included  for  the  dresses  made  in  the  laboratory.) 

The  daytime  dresses  were  made  only  from  commercial  patterns.  Time 
averaged  about  2.  9  hours  for  each  size.  Costs  averaged  $10. 15  readymade, 
and  $5.24  and  $5.56  made  in  the  laboratory  in  sizes  14  and  20,  respectively. 

Brew,  Margaret  L. ,  and  others. 

1956.  Money  Savings  and  Time  Costs  of  Homemade  Children's  Dresses.  U.S. 
Dept.  Agr.  Rural  Family  Living  (October):  18-19. 

This  study  was  similar  in  method  to  that  in  EI  (2)  mentioned  above.  Mak- 
ing each  of  five  styles  of  children's  cotton  dresses  in  size  8  from  commercial 
patterns  took  an  average  of  1.  9  hours  and  cost  an  average  of  $2.23.  Cost  of 
the  comparable  readymade  dresses  bought  in  February  1956  averaged  $4.39. 

Brew,  Margaret  L. ,  and  Jaeger,  Carol  M. 

1958.  Exploratory  Studies  of  Measuring  Money  Savings  and  Time  Costs  of  Home- 
made Clothing.   U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Agr.  Res.  Serv.  ARS  62-8,  9  pp. 

Problems  encountered  in  and  major  findings  of  the  studies  referred  to 
under  IH  (2)  and  HI  (3)  mentioned  above  are  reported. 

Chapman,  Velma  J. ,  and  others. 

1965.  Fruits:  Consumer  Quality  Characteristics,  Yield,  and  Preparation  Time 
of  Various  Market  Forms.  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  Home  Econ.  Res.  Rpt.  29, 
28  pp. 

Preparation  time  was  determined  for  family-sized  units  of  12  fresh,  10 
frozen,  and  12  canned  fruits.  Some  were  prepared  for  serving  as  juice,  some 
raw,  and  some  cooked.  Worker  time  was  longest  for  the  fresh  fruits.  The 
frozen  product  took  more  time  than  the  canned  in  some  fruits,  the  same  time 
in  others.  For  example,  preparing  sliced  peaches  took  0.25  minute  canned  or 
frozen  and  9.  75  minutes  fresh. 
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Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  College  of  Home  Economics. 

/n.cL/  Comparison  of  Preparation  Time  and  Costs  for  Convenience  and  Home 
Prepared  Foods.   12  pp.  Philadelphia. 

Seven  menus  suitable  for  lunch  or  dinner  were  prepared  for  four  persons, 
using  convenience  foods  (canned,  bottled,  frozen,  packaged,  refrigerated,  and 
mixes)  and  comparable  homemade  foods.  Preparing  and  cleaning  up  took  an 
average  of  about  2  hours  per  meal  from  homemade  foods  and  32  minutes  from 
convenience  foods.  Shopping  and  storing  food  for  all  seven  meals  took  55  min- 
utes when  prepared  "from  scratch"  and  41  minutes  from  convenience  foods. 
The  average  cost  of  a  meal  for  four  was  $2.  00  from  home-prepared  and  $2. 23 
from  convenience  foods. 

Harp,  Harry  H. ,  and  Dunham,  Denis  F. 

1963.  Comparative  Costs  to  Consumers  of  Convenience  Foods  and  Home-pre- 
pared Foods.  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  Market.  Res.  Report  609,  91  pp.  (Reported 
in  part  in  "Convenience  Foods  in  the  Grocery  Basket,  "  by  the  same  au- 
thors—USDA  Market.  Bui.  22,  1962.) 

The  Human  Nutrition  Research  Division,  USDA,  and  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  determined  preparation  time  and  yield 
in  servings  for  convenience  foods  and  their  fresh  or  home-prepared  counter- 
parts. The  Marketing  Economics  Division,  USDA,  computed  costs  from  week- 
end prices  obtained  once  a  month,  May  1959-April  1960,  in  supermarkets  in 
four  metropolitan  areas — one  in  each  region. 

Of  158  convenience  foods  studied,  42  cost  less  than  their  fresh  or  home- 
prepared  counterparts.  For  80  of  those  that  cost  more,  data  are  given  on 
money  saved  by  using  the  fresh  form,  worktime  saved  by  using  the  processed 
form,  and  cost  of  the  worktime  saved.  Time  saved  per  serving  was  less  than 
1  minute  for  18  percent  of  the  80  foods;  1  to  5  minutes  for  62  percent;  6  to  10 
minutes  for  19  percent;  and  over  10  minutes  for  1  percent.  Money  cost  per 
hour  of  time  saved  was  $0. 60  or  less  for  53  percent  of  the  80  convenience 
items;  $0.61  to  $1.20  for  31  percent;  and  more  than  $1.20  for  16  percent. 

King,  P.  L. ,  Gilpin,  G.  L. ,  and  Dawson,  E.  H. 

1962.  Comparison  of  Several  Market  Forms  of  Potato  Products.  Jour.  Home 
Econ.  54  (10):  837-841. 

USDA's  Human  Nutrition  Research  Division  determined  preparation  time 
per  market  unit  for  13  potato  dishes  made  from  fresh  and  processed  potatoes 


(for  example,  frozen,  dehydrated,  canned).  Cost  per  serving  was  based  on 
prices  collected  by  USDA's  Marketing  Economics  Division  in  1959-60,  as  in 
III  (7)  above,  and  in  Washington,  D.C.,  during  1960. 

Worker  time  (time  for  all  steps  requiring  the  attention  of  the  worker,  ex- 
cept assembling  ingredients  and  utensils)  was  usually  longest  for  dishes  made 
from  fresh  potatoes.  For  example,  au  gratin  potatoes  took  32  minutes  from 
fresh,  1  minute  from  frozen,  and  8  or  10  minutes  from  dehydrated  potatoes 
(two  brands).  Costs  per  serving  were  higher  for  the  processed  products — for 
example,  about  $0.17,  $0.08,  and  $0.  05,  respectively,  for  au  gratin  potatoes 
in  frozen,  dehydrated,  and  fresh  form.  When  the  worker's  time  was  valued  at 
$0.  50  an  hour,  many  dishes  were  cheaper  made  from  processed  than  from 
fresh  potatoes. 

Matthews,  Ruth  H. ,  and  others. 

1963.  Baked  Products:  Consumer  Quality,  Composition,  Yield,  and  Preparation 
Time  of  Various  Market  Forms.  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  Home  Econ.  Res.  Rpt. 
22,  39  pp. 

Preparation  time  was  determined  for  106  homemade  and  commercial  forms 
of  baked  products  (cakes,  cookies,  biscuits,  yeast  rolls,  pancakes,  waffles, 
pie,  brownies,  and  frosting).  Usually  two  brands  of  a  mix  or  frozen  food  were 
tested.  Worker  time  included  all  steps  requiring  constant  attention,  including 
assembling  ingredients  and  equipment  but  not  cleanup. 

Mixes  for  devil's  food,  pound,  and  yellow  cakes  saved  from  67  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  worker  time  of  30  to  41  minutes  required  for  the  homemade  product. 
Mixes  for  angel  food  cake  saved  less  time.  Frozen  cakes  saved  88  to  92  per- 
cent of  the  worker's  time. 

The  saving  in  actual  minutes  by  using  a  mix  was  about  30  for  devil's  food 
cake,  pie,  or  yeast  rolls;  20  for  yellow  cake,  and  10  for  angel  food  cake  (see 
Family  Econ.  Rev.,  April  1964,  for  these  data). 

Sweeney,  James  P. ,  and  others. 

1962.  Vegetables  -  Consumer  Quality,  Yield,  and  Preparation  Time  of  Various 
Market  Forms.   U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  Home  Econ.  Res.  Rpt.  17,  17  pp. 

Time  for  preparation  (by  boiling)  was  determined  for  family-sized  units 
of  vegetables  in  fresh,  frozen,  and  canned  forms.  Worker  time  (time  for  pre- 
paring the  vegetables  and  waiting  for  the  water  to  come  to  a  boil)  was  shortest 
for  the  canned  and  longest  for  the  fresh  vegetables  (except  s we etpotatoes  which 
took  least  time  in  frozen  form).  For  example,  preparing  cut  green  beans  took 
0.  5  minute  canned,  6  minutes  frozen,  and  18.  5  minutes  fresh. 
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(11)    Weiss,  Gertrude  S. 

1954.    Time  and  Money  Costs  of  Meals  Using  Home-  and  Prekitchen-prepared 
Foods.    Jour.  Home  Econ.  46  (2):  98-100. 

Two  USDA  home  economists  prepared  meals  for  a  family  of  four  for  2  days 
(each):  (1)  From  foods  with  as  little  advance  preparation  as  the  marketoffers; 
(2)  from  partially  prepared  foods;  and  (3)  from  foods  bought  ready-to-serve 
(including  frozen  foods  requiring  only  thawing  or  heating).  One  worker  pre- 
pared the  meals  in  a  laboratory,  the  other  in  her  home.  They  kept  records  of 
money  costs  (1953)  and  of  time  spent  preparing  the  food,  cleaning  up,  setting 
table,  and  serving  the  meals,  but  not  washing  dishes. 

Preparing  a  day's  meals  took  an  average  of  5.  5  hours  from  home-pre- 
pared foods,  3.1  hours  partially  prepared,  and  1.6  hours  from  ready-to-serve 
foods.  Average  money  cost  of  1  day's  meals  for  four,  including  fuel,  was 
$4.90,  $5.80,  and  $6.  70,  respectively. 

SECTION  IV.    TIME  SAVING  THROUGH  WORK  SIMPLIFICATION 

(1)  Bennion,  Marjorie  P. ,  and  others. 

1956.    Farm  Kitchens.   Utah  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  389,  22  pp. 

Time  taken  to  prepare  and  clear  away  after  meals  was  studied  in  seven 
arrangements  of  an  experimental  kitchen,  varying  only  in  the  layout  of  the  work 
centers  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  in  a  farm  kitchen.  A  breakfast  and  a 
luncheon  menu  were  prepared  for  six.  Memomotion  movies  were  taken  to 
record  time. 

Kitchen  arrangement  affected  distance  traveled  but  had  no  significant  ef- 
fect on  time  spent  at  work  centers,  except  that  the  dishwasher  in  the  experi- 
mental kitchens  saved  about  4  minutes  over  the  hand  dishwashing  done  in  the 
farm  kitchen.  Worker  time  for  food  preparation  and  cleanup  at  centers  aver- 
aged 42  minutes  for  breakfast  and  48  for  luncheon  in  the  experimental  kitchens, 
and  travel  time  averaged  about  2  minutes  each.  In  the  farm  kitchen,  time  at 
centers  averaged  50  and  57  minutes  and  travel  time  4  and  5  minutes  for  the 
respective  meals. 

(2)  Cowles,  May  L. ,  Steele,  Sara  M.  ,  and  Kishler,  Mary  B. 

1958.   Savings  in  Distance  Walked  in  Kitchens  Through  Reorganization  of  Storage 
and  Work  Space.   Jour.  Home  Econ.  50  (3):  169-174. 

A  standardized  breakfast  was  prepared  in  a  "synthesized"  kitchen  repre- 
senting an  average  of  56  farm  kitchens,  before  and  after  reorganizing  the  stor- 
age and  work  space  (placing  food  and  equipment  atpoint  of  first  use,  duplicating 
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small  and  Inexpensive  items,  and  placing  together  all  items  needed  for  a  pro- 
cess) .  Preparation  time  was  studied  by  memo  motion  film  analysis.  The  re- 
organization reduced  the  preparation  time  about  10  percent — from  8.  5  to  7.  5 
minutes. 

Goble,  Eva. 

1948.  Work  Simplification  in  Dishwashing.   Jour.  Home  Econ.  40  (4):  195-196. 

Information  on  hand-dishwashing  methods  was  obtained  from  278  women 
in  eight  Indiana  counties.     Five  commonly  used  methods,  also  improved  meth- 
ods were  then  studied  in  a  laboratory,  using  micromotion  film  technique. 

Storing  all  equipment  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator  saved  more  time 
than  any  other  improvement.  The  improved  sink  method  took  8  to  21  percent 
less  time  than  the  four  original  sink  methods  (8  percent  was  1  minute). 

Gross,  IrmaH.,  and  Everett,  Esther. 

1945.  Research  in  Work  Simplification.    Jour.  Home  Econ.  37  (3):  159-163. 

1946.  Mind  Your  Motions  As  You  Work.    Mich.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Folder  5. 

Twenty-five  homemakers  were  observed  washing  a  door,  preparing  a  head 
of  lettuce  for  salad,  and  cleaning  spinach,  and  process  charts  and  time  records 
(stopwatch)  were  made.  An  average  composite  method  for  each  task  was  de- 
veloped, filmed,  and  analyzed.  Then  a  revised  composite  method,  using  the 
best  elements  in  the  homemakers'  methods,  was  developed  and  filmed.  The 
revised  method  resulted  in  time  saving  of  about  10  percent  in  washing  a  door 
and  20  percent  in  cleaning  spinach,  but  no  saving  in  preparing  lettuce. 

Mundel,  M.  E. ,  and  others. 

1948.  Easier  Homemaking.  Ind.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  529,  47  pp. 

In  a  laboratory,  work  simplification  principles  were  applied  to  study  sev- 
eral household  tasks.  Movies  were  taken  for  time  analysis.  Preparing  a  din- 
ner and  a  breakfast  for  four  took  less  time  in  a  U-shaped  than  in  an  L-shaped 
or  strip  kitchen.  Ironing  a  shirt  took  8.8  minutes  by  the  original  and  5  minutes 
by  an  improved  method;  making  a  bed  took  4.2  and  2.6  minutes,  respectively. 

Muse,  Marianne. 

1949.  Saving  Time  and  Steps  in  Bedmaking.  Vt.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  551,  55  pp. 

Three  homemakers  were  timed  making  a  bed.  One  took  about  6.5  minutes 
for  her  habitual  method  (average  of  three  times),  vs.  4.3  for  an  improved 
method.  The  other  two  took  about  3.  5  and  3.  0  minutes,  respectively,  for  the 
least  efficient  of  five  methods,  and  3.  0  and  2.  7  minutes  for  the  most  efficient. 
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Steidl,  Rose  E. 

1958.   Use  of  Time  during  Family  Meal  Preparation  and  Cleanup.   Jour.  Home 
Econ.  50  (6):  447-450. 

Data  on  time  used  in  meal  preparation  and  cleanup  (without  dishwasher) 
from  three  laboratory  studies  at  Cornell  University  were  examined  for  their 
implications  for  kitchen  arrangement.  Meals  were  prepared  for  four  persons 
in  each  study;  other  test  conditions  varied. 

Total  worker  time  for  preparation  and  cleanup  averaged  82  minutes  for  a 
complex  dinner,  76  minutes  for  a  complex  breakfast,  and  38  minutes  for  a 
simple  breakfast.  About  50  percent  of  this  time  was  spent  at  the  sink,  20  to 
25  percent  at  the  range,  and  somewhat  less  at  the  mix  center.  Only  5  percent 
or  less  was  for  trips  between  centers.  For  the  complex  meals,  preparation 
took  about  60  percent  of  the  time  at  centers  and  cleanup  40  percent.  For  the 
simple  meal,  time  was  about  equally  divided  between  preparation  and  cleanup. 


